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THE  ELOEIN 


CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF 


A DECIMAL  CURRENCY 


The  new  coin,  the  florin,  which,  after  considerable  delay,  is  now 
being  issued  from  the  mint,  not  merely  affords  an  opportunity  for 
considering  the  state  of  the  coinage  of  the  realm,  but  calls  for  atten- 
tion as  involving  questions  of  paramount  importance  to  all  classes. 

The  issue  of  the  florin  is  a step  towards  the  introduction  of  a decimal 
coinage,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a strong  and  growing 
desire  for  a readjustment  of  the  present  denominations  of  coin.  But 
the  requirements  of  the  country  cannot  be  satisfied  by  the  bare  intro- 
duction of  a coinage,  without  reference  to  the  effect  the  new  system 
must  have  on  matters  of  at  least  equal  importance  to  a ready  calcula- 
tion of  commercial  transactions.  In  consequence  of  neglectino^  these 
considerations,  the  system  of  which  the  florin  forms  a part  may,  if 
carried  further,  produce  results  of  a very  injurious  nature. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  present  attempt  at  a decimal 
coinage  is,  that  it  may  raise  the  denomination  of  part  of  the  currency 
— a result  that  would  be  disastrous  to  the  humble  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. The  next  step  to  the  introduction  of  the  florin,  or  one-tenth 
part  of  a pound,  would  probably  consist  in  an  adjustment  of  the  copper 
coinage  ; and  it  is  diflicult,  in  the  absence  of  any  explanation  or 
intimation,  to  see  how  that  could  be  assimilated  to  the  florin,  except 
by  dividing  the  twenty-four  penny  pieces  now  representing  the  florin 
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into  twenty.  As  four  pieces  in  every  twenty-four  would  be  thus 
added,  or,  in  other  words,  the  penny  increased  in  bulk  by  the  addition 
of  a fifth  part,  the  denomination  of  the  copper  coin  would  be  raised. 
The  practical  effect  of  this  would  be  to  raise  the  price  of  every  article 
now  obtained  for  a penny  by  one-fifth.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark,  that  the  selling  price  of  all  things  of  a low  value  is  not  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  cost,  but  is  to  a great  extent  adapted  to  the  coin- 
age of  the  country.  Even  the  retailer,  who  adopts  the  system  of 
putting  a fixed  per-centage  on  the  wholesale  price,  as  his  profit,  devi- 
ates from  a rigid  adherence  to  the  rule,  in  order  to  make  his  price 
conform  to  the  coin  in  which  he  is  to  be  paid.  In  other  words,  he 
asks  even  money,  whether  it  be  gold,  silver,  or  copper.  The  moment 
coins  of  a new  value  are  introduced,  prices  would  be  assimilated  to 
them  ; hence  it  follows,  that  what  is  now  obtained  for  a penny  would 
still  require  the  new  or  larger  coin  to  purchase  ; for  the  difference 
in  actual  value  would  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  new  penny 
becoming,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  equivalent  and  representative 
of  the  old.  The  effect  of  this  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
example  : — A person  now  buying  an  egg  for  one  penny  could  do  so 
for  twenty -four  days  for  two  shillings  ; but  with  a florin  divided  into 
twenty  penny-pieces  he  could  do  this  for  only  twenty  days,  thus  suffer- 
ing a privation  for  four  days.  The  same  result  would  obtain  in  all  those 
transactions  of  small  amount  in  which  the  industrious  classes  are  so 
deeply  interested. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  put  a mere  hypothetical  case  to  prove  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  for  an  illustration  of  it  occurred  in  Ireland  not 
many  years  ago.  Previously  to  the  abolition  of  the  convenient  coin, 
a “ tenpenny^hit,"  thirteen  Irish  pennies  were  equal  to  an  English 
shilling.  When  the  higher  denomination  of  the  shilling  was  intro- 
duced,°and  twelve  pennies  substituted  for  thirteen,  the  ill-paid  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland  were  practically  deprived  of  a thirteenth  in  all  their 
subsequent  purchases.  If  the  introduction  of  the  florin  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  substituting  twenty  instead  of  twenty-four  pennies,  as  the 
equivalent  of  one-tenth  of  a sovereign,  an  injury  more  than  two-fold 
to  this  country,  and  a like  further  injury  to  Ireland,  will  be  the  con- 
sequence. , . , . 

In  order  to  combine  all  the  desirable  results  of  a decimal  coinage 

with  other  advantages  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  obviate  those  evils  which  would  follow  from  carrying  out  the  scheme 
now  proposed  to  its  full  extent,  a series  of  coin  new  to  the  British 
dominions  of  the  following  denominations  is  suggested  : — 

Commencing  with  the  copper  coin,  the  lowest  denomination  may 
be  called  a “ Cent”  about  equal  to  the  present  half-farthing  ; and  while 
all  copper  coin  would  be  reckoned  in  the  one  name  of  cents,  tb^re 
should  be  ten-eent  pieces.  For  the  silver  coin,  the  name  “Britannia 
is  suggested,  equal  to  one  hundred  cents,  and  of  which,  also  in  silver, 
of  course,  there  should  be  halves  and  quarters  coined  and  called 
half  and  quarter  Britannias,  and,  consequently,  equal  respectively 
to  fifty  and  twenty-five  cents.  In  gold  a <Join  might  be  with  pro- 
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priety  named  after  our  present  most  excellent  Queen,  equivalent  to 
one  hundred  Britannias,  or  ten  thousand  cents. 

Of  these  Victorias,^'  there  might  be,  like  the  Britannias,  halves 
and  quarters  coined,  also  in  gold,  equal  to  fifty  and  twenty-five 
Britanjiias,  and  to  five  thousand  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  cents 
respectively.*  Besides  the  Victoria,  a gold  “ Mark,'^  equal  to  ten 
Britannias,  would  be  found  very  useful,  of  which  halves  and  quarters 
might  be  coined  in  silver,  the  quarter-mark  being  equivalent  to  the 
florin. 

• TABLE  OF  DECIMAL  COINS, 

•01  a cent. 

Ten  cents *10  a decime  or  penny. 

■'  Ten  decimes  ....  I '00  a britauma. 

Ten  britannias. . . . 10*00  a mark. 

Ten  marks  100*00  a victoria. 

These  coins  would  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  readily  ex- 
changed with  those  now  existing,  and  vice  versa.  The  penny  or  ten- 
cent  piece  would  remain,  and  ten  of  these  coins  would  be  equal  to  one 
britannia.  In  the  same  manner  two  shillings  would  be  equal  to  the 
quarter-mark  or  fiorin,  four  shillings  to  the  half-mark,  and  eight  shil- 
lings to  the  mark.  A Victoria  would  be  equal  to  one  hundred  britannias 
or  four  pounds,  and  the  sovereign  would  be  equal  to  the  quarter-Vic- 
toria. 

The  equivalents  of  the  new  coins  will  be  readily  found  by  the 
following  table.  The  whole  figures  represent  britannias,  and  their 
decimal  fractions  are  cents. 


Gold 


Victoria 100*00  equal  to  four  pounds. 


Silver 


Copper 


J Half-victoria 50*00 

1 Quarter-victoria  ....  25*00 

LMaik 10*00 

f Half-mark 5*00 

I Quarter-mark  or  florin  2*50 

Britannia 1*00 

1 Half-britannia *50 

b Quarter-britaunia  , , . , *25 

r Penny  *10 

iCent *01 


two  pounds, 
one  pound, 
eight  shillings. 

four  shillings, 
two  shillings, 
ten-pence, 
five-pence. 

two-pence  half-penny. 


One  shilling,  two  sixpences,  three  four-penny  pieces,  four  three- 
penny pieces  may  be  exchanged  for  a britannia  and  a quarter.  1 liese, 
together  with  the  crowns  and  half-crowns,  would  soon  fall  into  disuse. 
As  a general  rule,  the  britannias  will  be  to  the  shillings  as  five  to 
four. 

* Witli  regard  to  the  design  for  the  coins,  although  not  forming  any  ]iart 
of  the  duty  devolving  on  the  suggester  of  a new  system  of  coinage,  it  may  be 
proposed  that  tlie  obverse  of  all  shoidd  have  the  Queen  s head.  The  re^\erse 
of  the  copper  might  be  stamped  with  the  figures  1 and  10  cents  re- 
speetivelv  The  britannias  should  have  the  effigy  of  Britannia,  and  the 
vietoriasVhc  figures  “ 25,”  “ 50,”  and  “ 100  britannias  ” respectively. 
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It  will  be  perceived  that  by  this  an*angement  the  injury  foreseen  to 
arise  from  dividing  the  florin  into  twenty  copper  pieces  would  be  not 
only  avoided,  but  a boon  conferred  on  small  purchasers,  for  the  florin 
would  contain  twenty-five  instead  of  twenty-four  pennies.  It  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  that  the  seller  gets  the  benefit  if  the  denomi- 
nation is  raised,  but  the  consumer  if  it  is  lowered.  It  is  only  fair  that 
the  latter  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  unrestricted  competition  to 
which  trade  is  now  subjected,  and  that  object  will  be  attained  by  the 
new  coinage  forcing  the  retailer  to  reduce  his  prices  in  proportion  to 
the  wholesale  trader  or  merchant. 

To  carry  out  in  practice  the  principle  of  the  decimal  currency,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  convert  all  contracts  and  accounts  into  the  new 
coin,  the  britannia,  which  can  be  accomplished  with  great  facility.* 

In  fact,  the  britannia  would  become  the  standard  coin,  and  in  the  not 
improbable  event  of  the  depreciation  of  gold,  a very  simple  remedy  for 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  this  depreciation  tcould  be  afforded  by 
havmg  a silver  standard  substituted  for  goldf  Gold  would  then  be 
on  the  same  footing  as  tokens, $ and  only  of  the  value  of  gold  in  the 
market,  the  holders  at  the  time  being  subject  to  the  fluctuation  in  value, 
the  government  undertaking  its  share  for  the  amount  of  stock  held  in 
the  issue  department  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  bound  to  increase 
from  time  to  time  the  weight  of  the  gold  coins  so  as  to  represent  the 
britannias.  This  change,  however,  if  it  ever  becomes  necessary,  will 
be,  in  all  probability,  very  gradual.  Still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  possible  this  change  may  not  be  so  gradual.  If  a pound 
sterling  is  to  be  represented  by  a gold  sovereign,  it  will  not  be  fair 
that  contracts  and  obligations  which  have  been  entered  into  when  the 
sovereign  bore  a value  in  proportion  to  all  other  property,  as  it  has 

* The  following  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  mode  of  keeping  accounts : — 

Britan- 


Sfxlt  • • • « 

• • 

■ • 

nias.  Cents. 
•01 

Milk  • . 

• • 

• » 

•05 

Potatoes 

• • 

• • 

•10 

Bread 

• f 

• » 

■25 

Butter  • • 

• • 

• • 

•50 

Meat. . 

• • 

• • 

1-00 

Tea  and  sugar 

» * 

• t 

..  5-00 

Ooal  t • • • 

• • 

• • 

. . 10-00 

Clothing 

• • 

• • 

2000 

Rent.  • 

• • 

« • 

. . 100-00 

136-91 

t The  Dutch  have  anticipated  the  depreciation  of  gold,  and  have  established 
the  silver  standard. 

J Since  the  publication  of  the  contents  of  this  pamphlet,  as  a communi- 
cation to  the  Bankers'  Magazine  on  the  1st  of  February,  a decree  of  the 
Governor-General  of  India  has  reached  England,  maintaining  silver  as  the 
standard  of  that  great  empire,  and  declaring  gold  coins  to  be  tokens  only,  in 
conset^uenee  of  the  great  influx  of  gold  into  that  country. 
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done  during  the  last  thirty  years,  should  be  discharged  by  the  same 
weight  of  gold,  when  that  gold  has  ceased  to  bear  its  present  value  as 
a medium  of  barter  or  exchange.  Therefore  to  have  a less  fluctuating 
standard  to  rely  upon  will  be  only  to  support  the  credit  of  the  country, 
and  maintain  engagements  in  their  integrity. 

II  it  is  urged  that  the  conversion  of  accounts  into  the  new  coinage 
would  cause  trouble,  such  an  objection  is  met  by  referring  again  to 
the  case  of  Ireland,  where  a much  more  difficult  adjustment  was  re- 
quired and  complied  with,  without  a murmur,  consequent  upon  the 
reduction  of  thirteen  pennies  into  twelve,  and  one  hundred  pounds 
into  ninety-two  pounds  six  shillings  and  two  pence. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  scheme  now  proposed  (the  established  system 
of  France  but  with  British  names)  is  found  so  useful,  that  it  is  adopted 
by  several  countries.  The  Swiss,  finding  the  numerous  coins  of  their 
cantons  very  inconvenient,  have  adopted  those  of  France.  The 
Belgians  have  coined  twenty-five-franc  pieces  (leopolds),  in  order  to 
approximate  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  coins  of  France  and  of  this 
country.  In  fact,  French  coins  are  found  in  circulation  everywhere 
but  in  England,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  English  coin  of  the  like 
denomination  would  gain  equal  circulation  over  Europe.  At  present 
England  alone  counts  in  pounds  sterling,  and  maintains  a higher  de- 
nomination of  coin  than  any  other  state.  The  I rench,  Sardinians, 
Belgians,  and  Swiss  make  a franc  the  unit,  being  the  twenty-fifth  part 
of  a pound  sterling.  Holland  has  its  guelders,  twelve  to  a pound; 
Prussia  its  thalers,  the  seventh  of  a guinea ; Austria  its  florins, 
nominally,  the  tenth  of  a pound  ; Russia  its  rubles,  about  six  to  a 
pound.  In  parts  of  Italy  the  scudi  or  dollars  prevail,  about  four  and  a 
half  to  a pound  ; in  the  Peninsula  the  real  being  one-hundredth  part 
of  a pound  ; Turkey  and  the  Levant  piastres,  of  which  a hundred 
also  are  equal  to  a pound.  In  those  countries  no  difiiculty  arises 
from  the  increased  number  of  figures,  and  the  eye  and  ear  of  persons 
in  this  country  would  soon  become  familiarised  to  the  new  method. 
In  France  a person’s  income  is  in  common  parlance  spoken  of  as  so 
many  napoleons,  so  in  England  any  of  the  gold  coins  would  be  used 
in  like  manner,  although  accounts  must  be  kept  in  britannias  and  its 
cents,  as  in  France  they  are  kept  in  francs  and  centimes.* 

Commercial  transactions  would  be  greatly  facilitated,  for,  indepen- 
dently of  all  other  considerations,  the  decimal  system  affords  much 
closer  calculations,  an  advantage  much  desired  in  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. In  Manchester  the  sixteenth  and  (it  is  said)  even  the  thirty- 
second  part  of  a penny  is  calculated,  and  bargains  made  upon  it. 

An  assimilation  of  coins  of  like  denomination  throughout  Europe, 
such  as  that  now  proposed  between  England  and  France,  would  tend 
very  much  to  maintain  the  proportionate  value  of  the  precious  metals, 

* So,  on  the  other  hand,  small  gold  coins  are  not  objectionable.  The  late 
Pasha  of  Egv])t  coined  minute  gold  pieces  each  representing  a few  piastres. 
Very  small  coins  in  silver  and  copper,  exceeding  in  beauty  those  coined  for 
England,  are  sent  out  from  this  country  for  the  use  of  the  Maltese. 
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giving  greater  currency  to  both  through  all  European  states,  and, 
through  them,  to  the  other  divisions  of  the  globe,  thus  preventing,  at 
Y least  for  some  time,  what  is  apprehended  as  the  result  of  the  recent 

discoveries  of  gold. 

To  effect  such  an  object,  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  governments  of  England  and  France,  whether  they  should 
not  invite  all  European  powers  to  unite  in  adopting  a uniform  currency. 
There  are  some  states,  such  as  Frankfort  and  Bavaria,  where  the  coins 
approximate  so  closely  to  the  French  francs,  that  little  difficulty  would 
occur  in  effecting  the  desired  object.  Their  silver  florins,  for  example, 
are  equivalent  to  two  francs.  Austria  has  lost  its  silver  currency 
and  substituted  paper,  nominally  equal  to  two  francs  and  a half,  but 
practically  only  convertible  into  two  francs.  That  empire,  now  re- 
covering its  commei’cial  credit,  and  being  in  a position  to  contract 
loans  on  comparatively  good  terms,  would  much  increase  its  stability 
by  substituting  a mixed  currency  of  gold  and  silver  of  an  entirely  new 
denomination,  and  thus  getting  rid  of  a variety  of  coins  known  only 
by  name.  Hamburgh,  again,  counts  in  an  obsolete  coin,  and  pays  in 
that  of  its  neighbour.  The  Prussian  thaler  represents  about  three 
francs  and  a half,  or  three  shillings,  being  scarcely  double  the  Frank- 
fort florin. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  a coin  common  to  all  Europe  is  certainly 
great ; but  even  an  approximation  to  it  is  very  desirable ; and  the  instance 
of  the  postage  system  may  be  cited  to  show  that  it  is  not  impracticable. 
The  principle  of  the  penny  postage  of  England  has  been  freely  adopted 
by  other  states,  and  is  rapidly  extending.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
system  has  worked  well  that  has  its  origin  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  scruples  on  the  part  of  the  English 
in  adopting  it.  Combined  action  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  secure 
success,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the  example  of  the  dollar,  which  was 
introduced  by  Spain,  and  also  in  other  countries  ; but  being  of  vary- 
ing value,  failed  to  become  generally  current. 

If  the  European  states,  in  this  time  of  profound  peace  and  good 
credit,  would  coalesce  with  their  more  advanced  neighbours  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object,  a great  benefit  would  be  conferred  on  the 
people,  far  exceeding  any  that  could  be  effected  by  a partial  remission 
of  taxes  ; for,  in  fact,  the  loss  by  exchanges  operates  as  a very  heavy 
tax  on  the  inliabitants  as  well  as  on  travellers. 

The  paper  issue  of  the  country  is  allied  to  the  question  of  coinage, 
and  a few  remarks  upon  it  will  not  be  out  of  place.  When  the  re- 
newal of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  discussed,  this 
subject  received  attention,  and  must  be  soon  considered  again. 

This  part  of  the  currency  consists  partly  of  Bank  of  England  and 
partly  of  country  notes.  By  an  anomaly  in  the  law,  the  former  estab- 
lishment is  required  to  give  security  for  its  issue,  while  the  country 
banks  remain  without  any  such  restraint.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
notes  of  local  banks  are  only  taken  by  compulsion.  It  may  be  nothing 
more  than  an  act  of  justice  to  allow  these  e.stablishmeuts  to  have  the 
benefit  of  their  circulation  ; but  the  public  has  a greater  claim  on  the 
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government  for  protection  against  losses.  This  could  be  secured  by 
permitting  bankers  to  have  notes  at  the  Bank  of  England  at  the  cost 
of  preparation,  including  stamps  and  agency,  on  giving  approved 
security  to  the  issue  department  of  that  establishment.  These  ad- 
vances should  not  exceed  the  present  statutory  limits  of  issue,  and 
could  be  effected  at  a charge  of  from  1 to  2 per  cent.,  which  is  about 
the  cost  incurred  in  preparing  the  notes,  stamps,  agency,  and  trans- 
mission. Bankers  would  thus  still  get  the  profit  they  at  present 
acquire,  and  would  not  be  liable  to  any  sudden  demand  upon  them, 
or  be  forced  to  keep  money  unproductive  in  their  hands.  The  country 
would  then  have  a uniform  paper  currency,  as  already  exists  in 
London,  Lancashire,  and  Cornwall,  where  provincial  notes  are  not 
seen.  At  present,  the  Bank  of  England  allows  some  trifling  profit  to 
those  banks  which  withdraw  their  own  notes  and  substitute  those  of 
the  former  ; but  the  profit  is  not  sufficient  to  make  it  worth  the  con- 
sideration or  attention  of  country  bankers.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
private  banks  that  issue  only  Bank  of  England  notes  are  always  in  a 
more  independent  position  with  regard  to  advances.  The  general 
adoption  of  the  system  would  lead  to  greater  caution,  and  produce  a 
more  wholesome  state  of  banking  throughout  the  country.* 

The  new  paper  currency  should  be  adapted  to  this  new  coinage. 
The  smallest  promissory  note  should  be  for  200  britannias,  equal  to 
£8.  This  would  have  a tendency  to  absorb  the  surplus  gold. 

Petersham,  February,  1853. 

* This  mode  of  regulating  the  issue  of  country  banks  is  not  now  suggested 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  proposed  by  the  writer  some  years  ago,  in  a com- 
munication to  the  Bankers’  Magazine. 


